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TWO KINGS 



Philip the King and other Poems, by John Masefield. Will- 
iam Heinemann. 
The King of the Dark Chamber, by Rabindranath Tagore. 
Macmillan. 

Mr. Masefield's new book contains several poems al- 
ready familiar to readers of The English Review and Ameri- 
can periodicals — Truth, August, 191 4, Biography, Ships 
and The River; several shorter poems and translations, and 
a new dramatic poem from which the book takes its title. 
This new poem, Philip the King, is singularly effective. 
Whether it would have seemed so effective if it had been 
published before August first of this year, one can not say. 
Certainly it loses nothing by being published at this moment, 
when the "genius of empire" is again to be tested to some 
form of bitter conclusion. For Philip the Second of Spain 
was a man who had the genius of empire, and Mr. Mase- 
field shows us at what a bitter cost that empire was won, 
and lost. Mr. Masefield is not the poet of victorious 
empire; he is too much the poet of life and of the signifi- 
cance of common human experience for that. The quiet 
depth of feeling, which has always been the most vital 
feature of his work, is shown to much better advantage in 
this book than in anything else that he has written. The 
spirit of Mr. Masefield's poem on the war, August, 1914, 
in which he feels through the beauty of the English fields 
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the unknown generations of dead men whose dumb lives 
contributed to that beauty — 

Who, century after century, held these farms 
And, looking out to watch the changing sky, 
Heard, as we hear, the rumors and alarms 
Of war at hand and danger pressing nigh — 

this spirit is emphasized in Philip the King in many forceful 
passages of strength and beauty — not the less strong because 
their subtly revolutionary import is thus veiled in beauty. 
Perhaps, after all, an empire in defeat furnishes the most 
truthful source of study of empire. The froth of victory 
ignores the volume of the wave, as it ignores the waste and 
wreckage which is not cast up for reckoning until a later 
day. Mr. Noyes may celebrate the froth, but Mr. Mase- 
field counts the wreckage. 

One would like to dwell at greater length upon this 
poem, but the reader will gain more from reading it than 
one may suggest in a review. 

In addition to these, there are in this volume one or 
two short poems and several translations from the Spanish 
and Portuguese, remarkable for their simplicity of diction 
and direct feeling — better models for the young poet than 
the more generally imitated narrative poems by Mr. Mase- 
field. There is, throughout the book, less of the melodra- 
matic and banal sentimentality noted in his narrative poems. 
There is greater restraint and greater strength, a more 
masculine expression. Yet it may be noted in conclusion 
that the cumulative feeling of the book is one of intense 
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sadness. Temperamentally Mr. Masefield has the tragic 
sense; the sense of beauty that is most poignant because of 
its impermanence; the nobility of human action reared upon 
frailty; the celebration of the moment that is the moment's 
death — 

And no new stones laid where the trackway ends. 

Is there no further assurance, no joy that transcends the 
joy's decease? 

In The King of the Dark Chamber, Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore indeed records a joy that it is impossible for many 
of us of the western mold of faith to attain to. No less 
sensitive to the moment's death, every moment's death is yet, 
for this poet, that moment's birth in a kingdom which is 
continuously active and in which death and negation have 
no part. The word mystic is too often misapplied to convey 
a precise impression, and it may be that for western readers 
the term used by Mr. Llewellyn Jones when he spoke of Mr. 
Tagore as "spiritual empyricist" will be most serviceable as 
a definition of the author's quality. The King of the Dark 
Chamber, first published in The Drama for May, 1914, is 
a dramatic expression of the reconciliation between the soul 
and God. A contrast wider than that between this drama, 
and the western conception of such a conciliation as recorded 
in Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, could hardly be conceived. 
Perhaps it is because the western mind has had so little 
worthy imaginative food that the western soul has so slight 
an acquaintance with God, and that God, as Mr. Tagore 
once remarked, remains a stranger to the western soul. 
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This is the play that Mr. Tagore read before a company 
of people in Cambridge, Massachusetts, to their complete 
mystification. 

"I suppose," said one lady, at least courageous in voicing 
her impression, "I suppose that by the King of the dark 
chamber you mean the spirit of evil. And I suppose, that 
in your eastern, oriental way, you mean that we should not 
struggle against it, but give in to it, be reconciled ; but that," 
drawing herself up proudly, "that is not our western way, 
Mr. Tagore — we fight!" It was the poet himself who re- 
peated the story. A.C.H. 

OTHER REVIEWS 

Borderlands and Thoroughfares, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 

Macmillan. 

This poet has hewn his art out of shale and slate — stub- 
born materials which show harsh clefts and ridges, which 
scorn to be smooth and fine. He seems to be still learning — 
in fact, he has scarcely more than begun his work. But 
already the observer, standing not too near, may see that 
the figure he is hammering into shape has large lines, massive- 
ness, structure — a lonely monumental dignity. 

Mr. Gibson has deliberately studied the poor — British 
peasants and laborers, tramps and vagabonds. One does 
not feel in his poems that pre-natal intimacy, which exists 
between Mr. Robert Frost and his New England farmer 
neighbors; but one does feel knowledge, insight, and sure 
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